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Practical Freedom," form a lucid, critical, and independent restate- 
ment of the Kantian positions on these questions. In fact, I do not 
know where the student can find a clearer introduction to the study 
of these problems. 

Professor Riehl's style lends itself readily to translation. His 
sentences are as a rule short and not involved, and Dr. Fairbanks 
has given a good reproduction. Only one who has tried it knows 
how difficult and fatiguing (to put it mildly) it is to be ever on guard 
against German idioms. By their continual coming they weary him, 
and he succumbs occasionally from sheer desperation or exhaustion. 
Passing over occasional infelicities, I call attention to two or three 
cases of poor or mistaken rendering. At the foot of p. 266, the 
sense is lost or, at least, made obscure by omission ; " we shall speak 
of the spirit of mankind," would not necessarily convey the same idea 
as " we shall in the future be able to speak also of the spirit of man- 
kind," which the German calls for. On p. 302, das Princip der 
Begrundung der Verdnderung, would be better rendered by the gen- 
eral phrase " principle of the rational comprehension of change " than 
by the specific " principle that every change has its reason." On 
p. 343, the meaning would be clearer if the sentence, "The process 
of the metaphysical thinker is not only fortuitous but even inconse- 
quent," read, " The procedure ... is not only arbitrary but even 
inconsistent." A more serious combination of errors is found in 
three sentences on p. 74, lines 16-26. In the first sentence, by a 
change in the order, the predicate is asserted of the intelligent habits 
also, instead of, as in the German, of the non-intelligent only. 
Then, by writing ' cannot ' for ' can ' in the next sentence, and omit- 
ting a 'but ' at the beginning of the third, a series of statements quite 
different from the original is presented. t tt t ufts 

A Critical Account of the Doctrine of Lotse. The Doctrine of 
Thought. By Henry Jones, M.A., Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Glasgow. New York, Macmillan & Co. 
1895.— pp. xvi, 375. 

We have in this volume one more of the elaborate commentaries 
which form the peculiar polemical method employed by the English 
Hegelians against their philosophic adversaries. ' Whom they would 
destroy, they commentate,' and it is to be hoped that the spirit of 
Lotze feels duly complimented. To do Professor Jones justice, his 
motives are very frankly avowed in the Preface. Lotze is a most 
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formidable foe of the doctrine of which Professor Jones is so zealous 
a defender, and to which he arrogates the name of Idealism. 1 If his 
account of human intelligence should be accepted, then " the power 
of that idealistic reconstruction of belief which has so strongly in- 
fluenced the modern mind is entirely broken ; " and " thought, 
instead of being the substance of things seen, and the principle 
which lives and moves in all objects of all intelligence, is only a part, 
and a comparatively insignificant and dependent part, of man's men- 
tal equipment." This would lead to deplorable consequences. Phil- 
osophers would have to seek some other ontological principle more 
adequate to the being and to the explanation of the real world. 
And the theologians who had — with singular perversity — " all 
along striven against the reduction of God, the soul of man, and the 
world, into logical processes of thought and mere pulsations of an 
impersonal reason, may now take new heart," and trust it against 
the head. Moreover, Lotze's treatment of thought has been followed 
by the logicians like Bradley and Bosanquet (though Professor Jones 
has evidently not renounced the hope of reclaiming the latter), so 
that it is imperative to stem the tide, which threatens otherwise to 
sweep us back into an acquiescence in " popular ethical and religious 
convictions." 

Such is the task Professor Jones sets himself, and as a beginning 
he engages in this volume upon the exposition and exposure of 
Lotze's logical doctrine, promising to complete his work in a subse- 
quent volume on the metaphysics of Lotze. As to the exposition, it 
cannot be said that his book is easy reading ; he commingles exposi- 
tion and criticism in a manner which greatly detracts from clearness 
of impression, and his method involves a good deal of repetition. 
Probably both his statement of Lotze and his criticisms would have 
benefited by being reduced to one-half. The order of his treatment, 
moreover, is somewhat unfair to Lotze, who was for ever emphasizing 
the priority of Reality to Thought, and regarded logic as a science 
subsidiary to metaphysic and concerned with a single activity of real 
conscious beings, so that his treatment of logic is derivative and de- 
pendent on his metaphysical conclusions. Professor Jones, on the 
other hand, who belongs to a school which fuses logic, epistemology, 

1 This characteristic restriction of the term to a single species of so extensive a 
genus, viz., to Hegelian idealism, is, I think, to be deprecated. It is not only his- 
torically unjustifiable and confusing, but it is not even consistently adhered to. 
Thus we find Professor Jones doubting (p. 5) whether Lotze should be called an 
Idealist, and he there clearly uses the term in its older and wider sense. 
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and metaphysic into an indiscriminate mass, and passes from one to 
the other in ways which outsiders have great difficulty in analyzing, 
very naturally fastens first on what in his eyes is so very much 
more than a single science. Hence the perspective is radically differ* 
ent in Lotze and his critic, with the unfortunate result that the latter 
is perpetually standing aghast at the enormity of conclusions which 
seem to him subversive of all knowledge and productive of universal 
chaos, while in the context of Lotze's metaphysic they are rendered 
perfectly innocuous. 

As for the exposure of Lotze, Professor Jones finds his trpwrov 
<^et>8os to lie in his formal view of logical thought as a subjective 
activity which is dominated by the law of abstract identity. This is 
the flaw alike in his treatment of Perception and Conception, which 
vainly tries to effect the transition from the subjective state to the 
objective reality ; in his Theory of Judgment, which, by subordinat- 
ing the Law of Sufficient Reason to that of Identity, ends in 
universals that are empty and particulars that are disconnected ; 
and in his Theory of Inference, which in every form finally turns 
out to be either tautological or invalid. This, Professor Jones holds, 
justifies the charge that the outcome of Lotze's doctrine is a Skepti- 
cism ill-concealed under a dogmatic assertion of the existence of 
an extra-logical and immediate feeling of self-evidence. 

To all of which the reply from Lotze's standpoint is not difficult. 
The problem being how to reach a harmony between Reality and 
Thought, two ways are evidently conceivable. We may suppose that 
the two correspond because the Real is Thought, or because the 
Real thinks. The latter is the way preferred by Lotze. The uni- 
verse is composed of real beings which interact harmoniously, and it 
is this which secures the final validity of their thinking activity. The 
validity of our thought, and the possibility of knowledge, rest on a 
metaphysical and not on a logical basis ; but they are just as real as 
in the former case. There is no more ground for the charge of 
Skepticism in one case than in the other. And that logic should be 
unable to construct the world a priori by the sole nisus of thought, is 
neither wonderful nor alarming, when we remember that, on Lotze's 
theory, it is only one of the activities exercised by real beings, who 
also feel and perceive and will. Now it is the real as a whole which 
is harmonious, so it is but natural that perceptive and emotional ele- 
ments should enter into every process of actual knowing. For all 
knowing is a psychological event in some mind, although we may for 
the purposes of logic disregard the fact; and so logic is, like all the 
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sciences, abstract, concentrating its attention upon an aspect or frag- 
ment of the infinite wealth of reality, analysing the activity of thinking 
as though it could occur apart from the other psychological constit- 
uents of the mind. The result is terrible to one who regards the 
'doctrine of Thought' as the end-all and be-all of life and know- 
ledge ; but it is an irrelevant refutation of a philosophy in which logic 
is subordinated to ontology, and which seeks the beginnings of meta- 
physics in ethics. Or perhaps it might be said that the difference 
between Lotze and his critic is more a question of terminology than 
anything else. For it is evident that they use ' thought ' in quite 
different senses ; and, from this point of view, the various processes 
which together with thought operate in Knowledge, may be consid- 
ered as the analysis of the mental activities which are lumped to- 
gether in the Hegelian ' Thought.' Of this, however, it is impossible 
to feel assured so long as Professor Jones keeps so strangely silent 
about the psychological aspects of the question ; one suspects him 
of rejecting all psychological classifications of conscious processes, 
but he never ventures on an opinion as to the relation of psychology 
to logic. If that suspicion be well grounded, we may deplore the 
abolition of psychology and complain with Mr. Bradley (Logic, p. 533) 
that Thought is used " with some strange implication that never was 
part of the meaning of the word " ; but we could hardly deny that 
reality can no longer be distinguished from ' Thought.' For that 
which was not ' Thought ' would have to fall wholly without expe- 
rience, and the real world would become an inaccessible and un- 
knowable thing-in-itself . The only question would be whether it was 
convenient to use Thought in so extended a significance. 

Nor is there so much to choose between Lotze's view and Pro- 
fessor Jones' alternative in the refutation of Skepticism. Lotze 
takes refuge in the immediate certainty of self-evidence, when asked 
what gives him his final assurance of reality. Profe'ssor Jones 
points out (p. 286 f.) that much self-evidence is spurious, and holds 
that certainty can only be found in the all-inclusive whole of a logical 
system. Yet he himself is found to admit (p. 266) that inference 
" would arrive at necessity only when all the manifold data of expe- 
rience reveal themselves as manifestations of a single principle which 
lives in the deepest differences. Up to that point, which we can 
never reach, scientific systems . . . will remain hypothetical, and the 
truths they contain will rest upon unverified assumptions." That is, 
we are offered the idea of an unknown system in lieu of a test which 
may break down in an unknown way. If the skeptic whose scruples 
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were based on the psychological character of self-evidence and the 
possibility that it might be merely psychological, can be satisfied by 
Professor Jones' ideal of a system, one can only say that he must be 
a singularly accommodating specimen of his type. He would prefer 
a mediate to an immediate, a remote to a present, an ideal to an 
actual, ground of certainty ; he would believe in the existence of 
such an ideal system although he had not reached it, he would be- 
lieve that he was approaching to it although he is told that he never 
can reach it. The faith that moves mountains seems as nothing 
compared with that which realizes Professor Jones' ideals. But, 
speaking of the actual condition of knowledge, it is not hard to see 
that both on Lotze's and on Professor Jones' theory there remains 
an uneliminated element of hypothesis. On the one theory, that is 
due to the possibility of error in the principles admitted as self- 
evident ; on the other theory, to the impossibility of regarding our 
existing systems as absolute truth. 

In his last two chapters Professor Jones is engaged in showing 
that the assumptions which drove Lotze into so unsatisfactory a view 
of thought are needless. Lotze supposed that thought was a purely 
subjective process, the characteristics of which could not be trans- 
ferred to reality, because the arbitrary manipulations of our data in 
thinking cannot possibly be attributed to reality. To obviate these 
difficulties, Professor Jones contends that not only conceptions, but 
also perceptions, are abstract and incomplete, and alike creations of 
thought and valid of no real object (p. 347). But in the case of 
conception, the abstraction is conscious, while in that of perception 
it is unconscious, and greater, since " it omits the elements which 
are most vitally explanatory of the nature of objects." So, too, 
"living thought " " deals with a universal which by its instrumentality 
sunders into subject and predicate and remains nevertheless a single 
concrete totality, or systematic unity of differences " (p. 366). The 
objection that, on this view, reality would have to be supposed to 
change as our thought about it changed, is met by the reply that " it 
is not our thought that determines reality, but reality which deter- 
mines our thought." The first view has been falsely and maliciously 
attributed to " Idealists." They are really " as frankly realistic as is 
ordinary consciousness or Materialism ; and without hesitation con- 
ceive that in all his thinking, however inadequate it may be, man 
thinks of objects " (p. 369). They have been taught by Kant that 
reality is a rationally coherent system, but do not agree with him 
that objects must conform to our individual cognition. That must 
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conform to objects, but objects are conceived as manifestations of 
an intelligent or spiritual principle. 

It will be seen that Professor Jones also ultimately finds refuge 
in a principle which is metaphysical, or at least not logical in the 
ordinary sense of the term ; viz., the ' spiritual principle ' which is 
manifested both in nature and in man. Only he chooses to call this 
Thought, and to give to it the same name as to the discursive activity 
of our thinking. And so long as this is done, disciples and critics 
of Hegelism will be continually tempted to misinterpret the dictum 
that ' Reality is Thought,' as meaning that our thinking it so makes 
a thing real. Which must be a perennial source of annoyance to all 
concerned, and suggests the query which Professor Jones' book has 
most strongly impressed upon the mind of the present reviewer, viz., 
whether the time has not come when a lucid and temperate restate- 
ment of the Hegelian view of Thought would be far more persuasive 
than volumes of commentary which necessarily leave the critic's 
standpoint and terminology obscure and liable to misunderstanding. 
It cannot be doubted that, if Professor Jones should take it upon 
himself to make such a constructive effort, he would dispel the haze 
which at present envelops many of his favorite terms, like ' objects,' 
'thought,' 'reality,' 'universal,' etc., and produce an altogether 
more satisfactory work than the present. F C S Schiller 



